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G@he Sonth African Ontlook 
For the Christian with vision, faith and hope 
great days are always ahead. — Austin Pardue. 


* * * * 


The late Queen Mary. 

She was a good and a great woman, a sovereign’s consort 
who belonged to her country and people as few queens 
have done. She had, moreover, a wider first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the countries and peoples of the Commonwealth 
beyond that of any of her predecessors, so that she was one 
of the great human links which united them. As queen 
and dowager queen she passed with her people through 
the crucible of two fierce and protracted wars, always 
steadfast and full of faith, sharing to the full their dangers 
and anxieties. As woman and mother she had her full 
share of sorrow and disappointrent, endured with 
courage and dignity that strengthened the bonds between 
her and the nation? Even to recent days no duty was too 
arduous to be carried out with interest and graciousness. 
Her own convenience was of no account where she could 
serve any good cause. To all she stood as the model 
mother of family and home, and the lofty standards which 
she maintained were a great gift to her generation. She 
has left a noble pattern of greatness founded on simple 
faith in God, and it will always be remembered of her that 
she added lustre to one of the most radiant names in human 
history. 


Election Time. 

The electioneering tornado is in full blast ; the spouters 
are in full spate ; the torrent has even invaded our homes 
this time. ‘The other party’s terminological inexactitudes 
are convincingly nailed to the counter by their opponents 
today, only to be repeated with supporting embellishments 
tomorrow. It seems a half-civilised business, the way 
we set about it, but there are all too many who appear to 
enjoy it and to be determined that this election shall outdo 
all its predecessors in distortion, vituperation and scorn, 
to say nothing of tomatoes and eggs. The amount of 
uproar and disturbance, particularly, it seems, from the 
supporters of one party, is surely as foolish as it is regret- 
table, for it is so apt to damage the cause of the giver rather 
than that of the receiver. 

Meanwhile God-fearing people will accept it as a 
challenge to intercession, that unruly wills and affections 
may be restrained and that the really vital and true things 
may be perceived behind the screen of mere words and of 
the effort to make the worse appear the better cause. 

It is, of course, an immensely important election, parti- 
cularly, be it remembered, for the millions who have no 
part in it whatever, and a right judgment is necessary 
above all things. It is difficult to believe that abuse, mis- 
representation and uproar could characterise the efforts of 
those who are really concerned about that. ‘The old Negro 
spiritual has a word for us, reminding us that we are all 
“standing in the need of prayer.” 

* * * * 
Face the World as it is. 

The echo of the voice of Dr. Edgar pigakes’ is a welcomeN 
sound after a regrettably long silence on account of ill 
health. In the first of a series of seven lectures which he 
is delivering at the University of Natal he summoned» 
South Africans to accept contemporary history frankly for 
what it is, and only then to see what they could do with it. 
Fifty years ago, he said, the world was essentially the 
White man’s: today Asia is wide awake and Africa is 
awakening. The world is no longer the White man’s farm. 
Once the White man’s overlordship has passed in a multi- 
racial world, it cannot be maintained indefinitely in av 
multi-racial South Africa. ‘“‘ All the problems which the 
modern world faces and cannot solve converge within 
South Africa, more so, perhaps, than in any other country. 
This land where Europeans, Asians, and Africans meet 
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and live uneasily together is a world in miniature. South 
African thinkers must face resolutely and manfully the 
world as it is, not as it was, or what they would like it to be, 
and begin to mould their policies accordingly.” Dr. 
Brookes’ lectures are designed in part to appeal to the 
world outside to understand better the difficulties of a 
relatively small country confronting in a confined field the 
same problems as those which the world as a whole has not 
solved for itself. We hope that both here and abroad they 
will attract the attention they deserve. No man knows 
better that whereof he speaks. 


* * * * 


Industry’s Views on African Labour. 

When a Cabinet Minister, whom some would reckon to 
be more renowned for his indiscretions than for his state- 
manship, is so irresponsible as to say in a public speech that 
“ pick and shovel work is the natural work of the Native ” 
and that it is the policy of his party “ to lift the Europeans 
out of these spheres and give them better jobs,” the natural 
reaction is to be sorry for this short-sighted, misguided 
fellow, as also for the simple folk whose only thought about 
such matters is that they must of course believe whatever 
he says. ‘To minds less gullible and better informed it is 
mischievous nonsense, for they know well that in in- 
numerable instances the African ‘“‘ has proved himself 
entirely capable of doing a whole range of semi-skilled and 
even skilled jobs in a variety of industries.” The quota- 
tion is from the journal Industry and Trade, an organ which 
expresses the views and records the experience of South 
African industry in general. Having the real facts under 
its eye it makes no bones about describing the minister’s 
statement as “‘ wantonly inaccurate, maliciously ignorant 
and dangerously imprudent” for “ the volume of employ- 
ment and the volume of skilled work open to Europeans in 
South Africa is absolutely dependent on the numbers and 
growing skill of Native workers.’ On the one side is igno- 
rant and nervous popular fancy, and on the other are the 
facts as they are known to the people actually engaged in 
industry. It is not surprising that in the same number 
this paper expresses some concern over the lack of candi- 
dates from the world of industry in the nomination lists of 
the coming election. No matter what party comes into 
power, it says, industry has already lost the 1953 election. 
It cannot be a government familiar with the problems and 
needs of industry. Critical decisions will be made with- 
out regard to the interests of industry by full-time politi- 
cians and part-time farmers. ‘“‘ If half of the members of 
parliament were either employers or employees in industry 
and commerce, the whole climate of parliament would be 
altered. The achievement of each five years of Parlia- 
mentary life would be far more positive and far more con- 
ducive to the prosperity of the people.” 


April Ist, 1953. 


Postman’s Knock. 


The South African Postal Association held its triennial 
congress in Durban last month. From press reports it 
appears that it was concerned with prevailing conditions 
in the service and with grievances in regard to overtime, 
salaries, promotion, and the serious shortage of super- 
visors, resulting in the inadequate training of recruits. 
Postmen are servants whom the public values, (though 
perhaps with a somewhat wry twist to its friendship to- 
wards the end of the month), and all will support them in 
demanding satisfactory and attractive conditions of service. 
But one resolution which was passed at this congress will 
not go unquestioned, for it demanded the instant dis- 
missal of all Non-Europeans who are doing the work of 
European postmen. Apart from the fact that it would be 
quite impossible to draw any such line there is an unfair- 
ness about the demand that is distressing. It is another 
instance of refusing to accept the inescapable facts of our 
South African conditions. The Secretary of the Associa- 
tion is reported to have defended the demand in these 
words :—‘‘ We feel that the use of Non-Europeans as 
postmen will lead to ‘ cheaper labour ’ and the devaluation 
of positions now held by Europeans. We will make re- 
presentations to the Department of Posts and Telegraphs 
urging in the strongest possible terms that the Non-Euro- 
peans be instantly dismissed.” We believe that this is 
looking in entirely the wrong direction for the security 
which the service not unnaturally desires. 


* * * * 


Crying for the Moon. 

There are still those who dream of a complete physical\, 
separation of Black and White—apartheid carried to its 
logical conclusion, which would he its supreme justifica- 
tion—and who talk of the “ sacrifices”? which the Euro- 
peans must be prepared to make for the sake of this ideal ; 
but reallv, in the situation which now exists in South 
Africa, that is cry'ng for the moon. 


er? is o4e omelette which it is aow beyond the power 
of statesmanship to unscramble. 


The Native problem, as South Africa knows it, is not 
the problem of the reserves. ‘There is no problem there 
which effort, good will, and money cannot adequately 
solve. 


The real Native problem is that the majority of the 
Natives have said good-bye to the reserves for ever, and 
must now be counted part and parcel of the permanent 
urban community. : 


That is the great and fundamental change that has taken 
place as a result of the Union’s rapid industrialization. if 


—South Africa, London. 


April 1st, 1953. 


Education in British Africa. 

The full text of the Report on African Education pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Nuffield Foundation and 
the British Colonial Office has not reached us yet, but a 
brief Press Association notice of its contents indicates that 
it has come to grips with some of the main difficulties. 


“~ There is first of all the problem of many languages and 


dialects—over four hundred of them in British tropical 
~Africa alone. ‘They cannot all hope to survive in an era 
when isolation is vanishing and competition between them 
inevitably ensues. Some sort of planning of the language 
pattern over large areas, based on a variety of considera- 
tions such as history, prevalence, adaptability, and vigour, 
is obviously necessary in the interests of education. At 
the same time it has o be recognised that English is in- 
evitably becoming the common inter-territorial tongue 
and must be the one to be generally employed in advanced 
studies. 
~~ Another problem is that of the ignorant adult African 
mind, which so commonly shows itself to be the stronghold 
of prejudice, supersititon, and fear, and thus adds so much 
~to the educational task. Something more is necessary 
than concentration upon the children of a retarded com- 
munity, leaving time ultimately to remove the impeding 
ancients. The Report stresses the importance of the 
parallel education of adults in some form or other in regard 
to what it is desired through the school to carry into the 
life of the community. Parents must at least be helped to 
understand what the school is doing and what benefit for 
all lies behind its teaching about hygiene, agriculture, soil- 
erosion, fly-control and so forth. This has, of course, 
been clear enough from the very beginning to those who 
have been on the job, but with the restriction of limited re- 
sources, too little could be done, and the idea that the child 
is father of the man was the great reassurance. It works, 
it is true, but so slowly and with so many setbacks and 
disappointments that the lesson has been learned and adult 
education has arrived. Emphasis on it is the more timely 
since in some territories the present is evidently a time of 
recrudescent activity even to the point of violence by the 
forces of reaction, a moment of ebb in the forward tide of 
progress. But even at such a time it must not be at the 
cost of the children’s education, while, as this report re- 
minds us, only about one child out of four in Africa gets 
any formal schooling at all, and the majority of those who 
do enjoy it for so short a time. 
* ok * * 
A Policeman’s Duty. 
Sixty years or more ago a popular ditty asserted that 
“When a coster’s done a’jumping on his mother 
He loves to lie a’basking in the sun, 
Ah, take one consideration with another, 
The policeman’s lot is not a happy one.” 
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Recent experience in South Africa suggests that times have 
not changed as much as might be wished. Relations be- 
tween Africans and police are certainly not as happy as they 
should be, but, fortunately, police authorities, being quite 
prepared to admit that the causes are not all on the side of 
the Africans, are doing their utmost to improve the situa- 
tion. ‘The accepted policy by which police work in Native 
areas is graduaily to be entrusted to Native police is funda- 
mentall; sound and has also a good deal of experience in 
various parts of the sub-ccntinent to support it. in 
practice it involves a very much more intelligent system of 
training 10 make possible the wider opening to young 
Africans of ability and character of an honourable calling. 
At a recent passing-ont parade at New Brighteon, where 
a considerable number of Africans are undergoing special 
training, twenty of them completed an intensive course of 
practical and theoretical preparation. Particularly grati- 
titying was the large attendance at the ceremony of the 
African public and: their leaders. The District Com- 
mandant, Col. van Heerden, addressed the men and 
impressed upon them the importance of continuing to 
learn and perfect themselves in the technique of their pro- 
fession, in view of the higher responsibilities awaiting those 
who proved themselves worthy of them. ‘This was very 
sound advice, but with one of the points he made, as re- 
ported, we should not be in the same agreement, namely 
when he told them that *‘ their sole duty was to administer 
the law”’ and “‘ that nothing more would be expected of 
them than to see that the law was obeyed.” ‘This doctrine 
seems very inadequate unless the attitude and methods to 
be adopted are understood. If the constables will really 


- reckon themselves the friends and, when necessary, the 


protectors of the people, they wili have the right idea, but 
if they approach their duties as lords and masters they will 
certainly create more trouble than they will be able to deal 
with. It is very possible that Colonel van Heerden was 
not fully reported. 


THE LORD IS RISEN 


Sing, O thou soul of mine, rejoice. 
The Lord is risen today : 

All power in earth and heaven is His 
To wield with gracious sway. 


He died the death of shame and woe 
To save us from our sin: 

When we repent He pardons all 
And gives sweet peace within. 


He makes us strong to do God’s will, 
To walk in ways of right. 
To live the truth and join His band 
Of pilgrims brave and bright. 
David A, McDonald. 
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The Institute of Race Relations Council 
Meetings 


By C. D.. Zulu 


"THE 1953 conference of the South African Institute ot 
Race Relations was held in St. George’s Cathedral 
Hall, in Cape Town on 20th, 21st, and 22nd January. 
The first day’s chairman was Prof. D. D. T. Jabavu. 
After the opening preliminaries, it was announced that the 
¢ President, Mr. J. D. Rheinallt Jones,jwas unable to be 
present owing to serious illness. It was agreed to send 
him the council’s sympathy and good wishes. : 
The Presiden:ial address, which he had prepared, a 
thirty-paged document entitled “ At the Crossroads,” was 
ably read by the Rev. J. Reyneke who had visited our presi- 
dent immediately before coming down to the Cape Town 
Council meetings. The president, by way of introduction, 
remarked that during the past two years he had travelled 
extensively in Africa and in Europe, and he was everywhere 
severely catechized about the course of events in South 
Africa,_/No single factor, he said, seems to have been so 
Owerful in stimulating the racial self-consciousness of 
people of colour, as the so-called apartheid policy. The 
address allud:d to the Prime Minister’s New Year 
Message to the nation, and went on to examine how far 
racial policies in South Africa conformed to the values 
expressed in that message. ‘There are two main schools 
of thought on the problem of Europcan-African relations 
in South Africa which are in direct opposition to each 
other, and these are represented by the Institute of Race 
Relations on the one hand, and the South African Bureau, 
of Racial Affairs on the other, which two bodies had recent- 
ly issued each a statement setting out its own racial policies. 
~The Institute’s attitude was explained in the pamphlet 
“Go forward in Faith” or “The Logic of Economic 
Integration,” whilst SABRA’s views were expressed in the 
amphlet ‘Integration or Separate Development.” 
SABRA’S policy was ably examined and exposed ; cne of 
the weaknesses of it lay in the fact that when a plan of 
free and separate development was expounded, involving 
the provision of areas which must serve as national and 
political homes of the different Bantu communities, it 
went on to state that these areas were to provide “‘ perma- 
nent residential areas for the Bantu population, or the major 
part of it.” This definitely shows that the definition per- 
mits of only a portion of the Bantu being able to attain to 
total separation. SABRA’s total separation idea had been 
endorsed by the D.R. Churches which met in Bloemfon- 
tein in 1950. 
The Nationalist Party’s policy showed that the Dutch 
Reformed Churches’ way was not that party’s (as expressed 
by the Prime Minister in the House of Assembly when the 


Congress’ findings were submitted to him). The Nation- 
alist Party’s policy is at variance with that of SABRA and 
with that of the congress of Dutch Reformed Churches. 
The Nationalist party’s policy of apartheid was not to be 
identified with “ total segregation.” 

The United Party’s policy was also reviewed as given in 
an official publication entitled ‘‘ The Native and Coloured 
Peoples’ Policy of the United party.” Like the Nationalist 
party, the United party stands on “the principles of 
Christian Trusteeship” but it speaks of “ European 
leadership and authority ” where the Nationalists speak of 
“European Mastership.” The United Party does not 
advocate territorial separation of the races but takes 
account of ‘‘ the factual position”’ instead. It recognises 
that Africans live permanently in reserves, on farms, and 
in urban areas. The Africans are taking an increasing 
part in the economic life of the European areas and they 
are recognised as a permanent portion of the population of 
the Union. 

The President then analysed the Prime Minister’s New 
Year message with its Five Beacons, which he generously 
took to have been addressed to all the inhabitants of South | 
Africa. On that generous assumption, the Beacons were 
treated in detail, one by one, and they were found to be 
empty of meaning. 

He further dealt with African changing attitudes 
throughout Africa and made, from his wide experience, 
suggestions for a possible solution of this country’s racial 
problem. 

The Council next took up the Annual Report, which was 
adopted. The accounts showed a further heavy deficit 
and an earnest appeal was made to all members to help 
increase the Institute’s membership. 

The findings of the July Conference on the Report on 
Native Education were ably presented by Mrs. E. E. M. 
Russell and Mr. I. D. Mkize, emphasizing, among other 
things, three broad matters of prime importance, which 
are: the objective, the administration of the educational 
system, and the content. Pleasure was expressed at the 
Report’s recommendation that compulsory education be 
progressively introduced. 

On the second day Mr. D. B. Molteno was in the chair ; 
the subject was Racial Tensions and Policies. The chair- 
man, in opening the discussion outlined the general aims 
of the Institute and described the action taken by its officers 
following the recent riots, in three centres. The Institute, 
he said, was non-political but it believed in making tho- 
rough investigation on all matters. The Institute had 
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been pressed by the Socio-Economic Development Com- 
mission to express an opinion and define its fundamental 
beliefs and attitudes on racial problems. As a result the 
Director had prepared the pamphlet “‘Go Forward in 
Faith (The Logic of Economic Integration). The Execu- 
tive had approved of the pamphlet and this discussion was 
to ascertain whether the Council also approved. 

The Director, Mr. Quintin Whyte, leading the discus- 
sion, said tht for twenty-three years the Institute had been 
an observer of policies, but now, out of the experience of 
these years, its Executive had given birth to this child— 
“Go forward in faith.” 'The peoples of Africa, he said, 
were on the march, and, in consequence, the searchlights 
of Europe and Asia were directed on our continent, par- 
ticularly on South Africa. The numerical strength of the 
African is a power to be reckoned with. ‘Though the 
African labour force s not well organised, its power is 
significant, as instanced by the Alexandra Bus Strike, the 
Mine Workers’ Union Strike, and the Defiance Campaign. 
What is interesting in the situation today is not what we 
think the Africans need but what hey (the Africans) want. 

The Dutch Reformed Church to a large extent held the 
key of the situation as it had become identified with the 
struggle of the Afrikaner people. ‘The inter-racial con- 
ference it intended to convene this year represented a 
significant new approach. 

Many speakers took part in the discussion making varied 
useful points but generally agreeing with, and thanking the 
Director for, “‘ Go forward in faith.” 

Mrs. M. L. Grant took the chair on the third day when 
papers were read as follows: “‘ The Establishment and 
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Control of Native Labour Bureaux”? by Mr. J. A. van 
Heerden; ‘The Organisation of Labour Bureaux by 
Local Authorities as an Integral Part of the Distribution of 
Native Labour in South Africa ” (The Gerniiston Munici- 
pality’s tried and working Scheme) by Mr. F. W. C. 
Buitendag. It was pointed out that as these two gentle- 
men were government and municipal employees respective- 
ly they could not answer questions in regard to government 
policy. Their papers were discussed, it being pointed out 
that benefits which existed under the Registration for 
Employment and the Unemployment Insurance Acts were 
not in the labour bureaux scheme and that this new scheme 
did not provide for the cost of the labourer’s journey to a 
new post being paid for the worker. Appreciation was 
expressed of the Germiston Municipality’s Labour 
Bureaux, particularly its aptitude tests and the saving of the 
labour-seekers’ time evolved by its method. 

A paper on The Native Labour (Settlement of Disputes) 
Bill was then presented by Prof. H. M. Robertson. It was 
pointed out that the Department of Labour was the proper 
department to administer labour disputes and that African 
workers would not easily be persuaded that they have an 
adequate substitute for Trade Union Organisations in 
this proposed Central Native Labour Board whose 
membership is to c nsist of Europeans only. 

The incoming Executive was asked to decide on the 
venue and date of next meeting of Council. The absence 
of Indian members from Council meetings in Cape Town 
was noticed and it was thought a change of venue might 
possibly prove beneficial. 


Central African Federation 


(Extracts from the Report of the Secretary for Native Affairs, Southern Rhodesia, presented to the Legislative 
Assembly of Southern Rhodesia in 1952). 


HIS latest report is no less interesting in all its aspects 
than previous ones we have reviewed ; on every page 
there are facts of value from the Introduction on “ Con- 
sultation with Africans” to the last Annexure—a census 
of Native Trades and Industries in 5. Rhodesia. 

Of particular note at this time, however, are the Secre- 
tary’s remarks on Central African Federation. The refer- 
endum is due to be held on 9th April. We have heard a 
great deal about the opinions of Europeans in all three 
territories and at least of the more vociferous Africans in 
the North. ‘This Report gives us the views of the 5S. 
Rhodesian African, not so widely publicised as assessed by 
one who should know what he is talking about. 

He says :— 

** As the question of the proposed Closer Association of 
the Central African territories has roused such world-wide 


interest and been the subject of such criticism, and as 
meetings were held in every district in this Colony at which 
Native Commissioners explained the implications of the 
proposals and invited questions and comment, I think it 
only right that African opinion in this Colony should now 
be recorded, especially as so much outside attention has 
been drawn to African opinion generally in the Northern 
Territories. 

“It should be stated at once that there was a surprising 
diversity of opinion, which at least indicates independent 
thought, and that the demagogues do not as yet generally 
represent Native opinion as they claim to do. The 
opinions expressed were so diverse and contradictory that 
it is difficult to generalize, but although no views are pecu- 
liar to any particular group, African opinion in Southern 
Rhodesia may be broadly divided into three groups :— 
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“1, The politically-minded element which is organiz- 
ed in associations ; this group consists for the most part 
of urban Africans, though it has some influence amongst 
Chiefs and rural communities, particularly near the large 
towns ; 

‘2, The more educated and progressive of rural 
people, particularly such as teachers, traders and 
Government employees and some of the younger and 
more enlightened chiefs, headmen and councillors ; 

‘“« 3. ‘The conservative elements representing the vast 
majority of the population. 

** Group | is comparatively small but very vocal, and they 
are almost unanimously opposed to federation, arguing 
that the Native policy of the Colony is more repressive 
than that in the North and fearing that Southern Rhodesian 
policy would be extended to the North—or rather their 
conception of Southern Rhodesian policy, forgetting that 
our discriminatory legislation was passed for the benefit 
and protection of the masses—and stating that they do not 
wish their fellow Africans in the North to be subject to 
such repressive policy. 

“« The most diversified opinions are to be found in Group 
2, where there was some very intelligent comment on the 
proposals. It is difficult to weigh up the balance but it is 
fair to say that the preponderance was against closer asso- 
ciation. ‘There was widespread fear expressed that the 
development which is taking place in the Native areas of 
this Colony would be slowed down to enable the North to 
catch up ; that the lewer wages predominating in the North 
would be applied to Southern Rhodesia and lastly that the 
Natives of this Colony would be moved to the Northern 
Territories. Many other views, too numerous to detail 
here, were expressed by this group but generally speaking 
it can be said that opinions against federation in this group 
are not strongly held and that if their misgivings and 
objections are cleared up they would be quite willing to 
accept the proposals, though not necessarily with enthu- 
Siasm. 

“‘ Group 3 is by far the largest and probably comprises at 
least 90 per cent. of the population. Their reaction is 
passive and apathetic and coloured by innate conservatism 
and to a certain extent by suspicion that the Government 
had some ulterior motive. ‘They say they are happy and 
prosperous under the present system of government in this 
Colony and see no reason for any change. ‘There is no 
doubt that on the whole the views of this group, by far and 
away the largest, are inspired by attachment to what they 
know and understand, and they liken federation to taking 
a new wife—‘ you do not know what she is like until you 
have lived with her.’ 

“But, as I have already pointed out, this is just a repre- 
sentative picture of African opinion and it does not do 
justice to the many interesting and often intelligent com- 
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ments of individuals, such as that of one old headman : 
‘When we hunted lions in the old days, we did not hunt 
alone, but combined to surround the beast. It was only | 
in this way that we were successful’ ; but it is evident that 
the vast majority of Africans in this Colony would accept 
a lead given them by their Native Commissioners and the 
Government.’ ”’ 

It is interesting to note that the common opposition to 
Federation among many Africans of South and North is 
motivated by completely opposite reasons. In the North 


they fear S. Rhodesian policy towards Africans ; in the 


South they do not wish to give up S. Rhodesian security 
for possible benefits largely not understood. 

The Reports of the various Native Commissioners with 
regard to the federation proposals are illuminating. One 
says that in matters of a political nature the people prefer 
not to be consulted beforehand unless the district officials 
are in a position to advise them---and in passing it may be 
said that it was the fact that, owing to their political nature, 
district officials were not able to give advice on the federa- 
tion proposals which gave rise to a great deal of the suspi- 
cion attached to them. 

Another says 

“‘ Never was the faith and trust of the rural population in 
the present form of government shown to better advantage 
than during and after the recent teelers put out as regards 
closer association with the north. From the very manner 
in which the problem was placed before them they could 
see that it was a national matter, as yet unsettled, affecting 
both European and African equally. All were naturally 
very suspicious of any change, many stating they were 
satisfied as they are. ‘Their faith in the system of govern- 
ment they have gives them a sense of security and they do 
not feel called upon to think or worry about their future. 
The fact that they have been consulted on a proposed 
change has strengthened their faith, and they are content 
to leave the matter in the hands of those who can judge 
better than themselves.” 

As elsewhere, loyalty to the Crown amongst S. Rhode- 
sian Africans is as strong and deep-seated as ever. The 
vast majority has also shown an innate desire to cooperate 
with the Government, but, now that the younger people at 
least are taking an increasing interest in problems lying 
outside purely domestic matters and political conscious- 
ness is developing, guidance and explanation are more and 
more necessary if their confidence is to be retained and 
their progress kept on the right lines. 

It would be a tragedy if lack of statemanship or too pre- 
cipitate action from any quarter at this time were to do 
anything to undermine that confidence or hinder that 
progress, the result of a century of painstaking effort by 
many unsung men of goodwill, black and white. 

E. D. Roperts. 
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The Contribution of Religious Education in 
Education for Citizenship 


AN ADDRESS TO A CONFERENCE OF THE INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS OF NATAL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


By the Rev. Dr. R. Craig, Head of Divinity Department, University of Natal 


HE fact that I have had my subject specifically pre- 
scribed to me makes my task of to-day much easier, 
not least in that your choice of subject—The Contribution 
of Religious Education in Education for Citizenship—is 
evidence of what I know is the constant concern of many of 
you that Christian teaching should play its full part in the 
upbuilding of the moral and intellectual stature of our 
school-children. . 


You will forgive me, I hope, that I confine myself, to 
general principles in describing the part which religion 
ought to play in our schools. One who is but an enquiring 
layman in matters education cannot presume to give 
advice on this occasion in regard to technique and method 
of communication. 


EDUCATION, CITIZENSHIP AND 
‘* NATURAL LAW ”’ 


When I speak of religion in this context I am bound to 
say that I mean the Christian religion. But the Christian 
who is active in the field of education, particularly in our 
multi-racial society in South Africa, very soon encounters 
as colleagues men and women of other religious faiths and 
perhaps just as many who profess no religious faith at all. 
There is a problem here, and a serious one at that, but I ask 
your leave to by-pass it on this occasion. I would simply 
say now that the Christian, while holding fast to the distinc- 
tive tenets of his faith, should be alert to emphasise what 
he holds in common with non-Christians. We have even 
to be prepared to find ourselves in agreement with non- 
Christian and in disagreement with our fellow-Christians 
in regard to certain aspects of education, and we ought not 
to be discouraged or dismayed in such a situation. We 
have to remember that knowledge of God and of true 
morality are not confined to Christians, that non-Chris- 
tians in their so-called “ natural religion’ have knowledge 
of God through His work of creation and also a knowledge 
of eternal principles of right and wrong. It was this fact 
of ‘‘ natural religion’ which St. Paul had in mind when, 
speaking of pagans outside the Jewish—Christian tradi- 
tion, who had never heard of the Ten Commandments, he 
said : 


“When Gentiles who have no law obey instinctively 
the Law’s requirements, they are a law to themselves, 
even though they have no law ; they exhibit the effect of 


the Law written on their hearts, their conscience bears 

them witness, as their moral convictions accuse or it 

may be defend them.” (Romans 2). 

We ought, I am convinced, to recognise the points of 
contact and of common concern which we have with non- 
Christians through ‘‘ Natural Law ”’ in these “ moral con- 
victions ” of which St. Paul speaks, and we should use 
them in whatever way is possible as a basis of co-operation 
jn education, and indeed generally for the common good. 
To put that in other language, I would say that while men 
may disagree with us in regard to the acceptance of neces- 
sary articles of the Christian Faith, their disagreement 
here by no means precludes common agreement and con- 
certed action, in education and elsewhere, following what 
we and they by common conscience, know to be true, right 
and good. 


RELIGION, EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP 


Here I pass to consider the specifically Christian contri- 
bution in education. ‘The Christian religion like education 
is closely bound up with citizenship ; for to live at all in our 
world is to be a citizen. Man is, according to Aristotle’s 
definition, a social animal. It is a symptom of the sickness 
and disorder of our time that we have come to look upon 
religion and social life as separate but related entities, and 
the same is true of education and life. Religion and life, 
even in the Old Testament, are seen to be organically and 
indissolubly one—there is no sacred religion as opposed to 
secular life. It has been said that the uniqueness of the 
Hebrew tradition was partly in that it had no place for a 
religion. Life was religion and religion life. And what 
is true of the Old Testament is even more true of the New. 
Religion, may I remind you, is not a word which we find 
in the Bible at all. Our Christian Faith thus instructs us 
that neither education nor citizenship nor any other aspect 
of social life is to be regarded as “ secular,” as standing 
separate from the “ religious” or “sacred.” God is, we 
may believe, just as concerned about the activities of 
teachers, pupils, administrators and ordinary citizens as he 
is about preachers, theologians, church congregations and 
the like. Life is an organic unity and we break it up to 
our very great hurt. ‘Thus in practice as in principle we 
have to recover the sense of education as a religious con- 
cern. All true education, like all true citizenship, is reli- 
gious. ‘There is, if I am not mistaken, among you educa- 
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tionists something closely related to this in your emphasis 
on education as “ the education of the whole child.” 


Religious education ought not to be a mere addition to 
the time-table and curriculum of our schools. It ought to 
be a force for good which determines the spirit in which 
all the subjects are taught and learned. It ought to in- 
spire education, as it ought to inspire life itself, by provid- 
ing a dynamic purpose, a pattern, anda plan. It ought to 
raise continually in our minds the question “ Why?” in 
addition to the present almost invariable “‘How?” In 
so doing true religion turns us from obsession with means 
to a consideration of ends, and a generation which has so 
largely accepted “‘ the technological heresy ” needs nothing 
more than this. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND WORSHIP 


But facing the contemporary situation squarely and 
realistically we have to recognise the fact of ‘the great 
divorce ”—the divorce between religion and life, between 
education and citizenship, between religion and education. 
We have to recognise that whereas it was once not neces- 
sary to give religious education in schools, since religion 
provided the basic pattern and purpose of education, edu- 
cation has to-day become so divorced from religion that it 
is necessary to give formal instruction which will make 
clear the mutual relations of religion, education and citizen- 
ship. What ought to be the contribution of religious 
education in this enterprise? The contribution of the 
Christian religion is determined by the basic Christian 
teaching which we find in the Bible and in the Creeds of 
the Church. A word of caution here—we have to be quite 
clear that the Christian contribution cannot be utilised, 
nor even theoretically understood, without the foundation 
of the corporate worship of God in His Church. ‘‘ Man’s 
chief end,”’ says the Scottish Shorter Catechism, ‘is to 
glorify God end to enjoy Him for ever.’ Without this 
worship of God by His believing people in His Church 
there can be no Christian virtues. ‘he Christian contri- 
bution to education, as to ali social lite, appears as a by- 
product of this worship of God. The Christian Faith 


cannot be mobilised to improve any human etterprice,’ 


national, inter-national, educational or social. We must 
beware lest even in our imagination we see religion as a 
useful adjunct to our man-made schemes. ‘“ Seek ye me, 
and ye shall live” says the word of Scripture (Amos 5 : 4) 
pointing us to the fact that worship of and obedience to 
the living God is the basis and precondition of any ccntri- 
bution which Christians may have to make in education. 
That contribution, as I have said, is determined by the 
teaching of the Bible and the Creeds, and I want to suggest, 
as a basis for discussion, that among others it includes 
these six fundamental assertions : 
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1. The Reality and the Sovereignty of God. 

In ovr own generation, in which this fundamental 
assertion has heen explained or explained away by many as 
unreal, an illusion or a projection, we would do well to 
reinforce our hold on the conviction that God is and that 
God rules. Here we do not have a conviction of which we 
can find logical, mathematical or scientific proof, and it is 
well, when the question is raised, to emphasise this. It is 
an assertion of Faith that God is creator, founder and 
sustainer of the universe, and that to Him alone man owes 
unqualified obedience and worship. This sense of the 
reality and sovereignty of God was the key-stone of the 
arch of our fathers’ faith: it is a lost dimension and an 
irrelevance to increasing numbers of men and women in 
our own time. More than all else our generation needs to 
find God again and to be found of Him. It was this 
dimension, so largely lost to-day, which was the foundation 
of that faith of our fathers which made them the citizens, 
scholars, colonists and teachers that they were. Here they 
found strength for high endeavour, courage and con- 
viction to endure ; and withal that humility which possesses 
the soul of him who knows that the sovereignty and the 
power and the glory are not man’s but God’s. 


2. The Glory and the Tragedy of Man. 

““ What is man ?” asks the Psalmist, and to that question 
there is no simple, unequivocal answers. For man, accord- 
ing to Christian teaching, has two fundamental and con- 
trary elements in his nature. Alone in all creation he is 
child of God, made in God’s image ; and he is a sinner, 
man is a fallen creature. He is a creature of glory and of 
tragedy. Man is not as the beasts that perish : imprinted 
in his essential being is the image of God his Creator, 
when he sins he knows his sin. For the image of God in 
man’s being, though marred and broken, is not destroyed. 
Man recognises the fact of his fall symbolised in the Fall 
story of Genesis. And so man must recognise that his 
judgments and his actions are biassed by ego-centricity, 
which is the root of all sin. ‘The dogma of Original Sin 
teaches us that man is corrupted in the highest as well as 
in the other parts of his nature—his reason is as corrupt as 
is his physical nature. A moment’s honest introspection 
and self-examination suffices to show us that the doctrine 
of Original Sin is no mere invention of theologians, but a 
grim fact of actual existence which can be empirically 
observed. And I quote to you, concerning Original Sin, 
not the words of a theologian, but of one of the greatest 
educationists of our day, the late Sir Fred Clarke in his 
Freedom in the Educative Society : 


“It may be that Christian teaching on the issue is 
rejected, not because it fails to cover the facts, but be- 
cause it covers them all too faithfully. In other words, 
there may be here one of the kernels of truth that we 
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have been throwing away, in this instance because it is 

not at all pleasant to the natural taste” (pp 100-1). 

And again, writing from the standpoint of one who was 
striving to reach a philosophy of education that will cover 
the facts, Sir Fred Clarke wrote : 

“Of all the needs of democracy, some abiding sense 
of the reality of Original Sin may yet prove to be the 
greatest (op. cit. p. 97). 

But while this ‘‘ abiding sense of the reality of Original 
Sin” is essential to any realistic assessment of the human 
situation, we have to note that we do not have in it the 
grounds of an ultimately pessimistic conclusion concern- 
ing man’s earthly future. We have rather a realistic 
assessment of the situation in which it becomes clear that 
man is so held by the power of sin, that is by ego-centri- 
city, that he is unable of his own power to help himself. 
The need for work of a power higher than man be- 
comes apparent. Man cannot redeem himself : it is central 
to the Christian message that this power of redemption 
has in fact been made available to man by God in Christ. 
Through this Redemption man is restored to his proper 
status as child of God. It is by this act of God’s Grace 
that man is “sanctified” and made obedient to God. 
Man cannot by his own power build the ideal state nor be 
the ideal citizen. It is the work of God and not of man. 


3. The Reality and the Claim of Moral Values. 

Moral relativism is one of the most powerful of the 
disintegrating forces in life to-day. This destroyer of 
both private and civic virtues has percolated down to the 
man in the street and to the child in the class-room. 
Thrasymachus in Plato’s Republic, you may remember, 
argues that right can be defined as the interest of the 
stronger. But his opinion is a minority one in Greek 
philosphy. Plato himself stresses the metaphysical signi- 
ficance of moral values, and in so doing anticipates Chris- 
tian ethical theory. Now our Western civilisation, Greek 
and Christian in its origin, is built on the conviction of the 
reality and binding force of the decencies which dignify 
and safeguard human values—common honesty, truthful- 
ness, mutual help, good faith, courtesy, social justice are 
only some of them. 


“The Hellenic and Hebrew-Christian insights agree,” 
says Professor M. V. C. Jeffreys, “in acknowledging a 
Reality which is objective to the individual mind and 
transcends the historical process. Both insights there- 
fore stand together against the modern relativism which 
disintegrates intellectual coherence and corrodes moral 
values.” 

(Glaucon : An Enquiry into the Aims of Education, p. 97). 


Truth, Beauty and Goodness in other words, are not man- 
made: our moral values are socially conditioned but they 
are not socially determined. If our civilisation is to endure 
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we have to recover the conviction that there is a real 
difference between right and wrong, between truth and 
falsehood «nd that man is not the measure of all things. A 
man may make a true statement : he cannot make a state- 
ment true. One of the implications of this for the common 
life is that what is morally wrong can never be politically 
or socially right. ‘Those of us who belong to the Calvinist 
tradition are familiar with its often-repeated assertion of 
the Divine moral law. But it is also the law on which our 
civilisation is built, and I take it to be one of the functions 
of religious education to make known the absolute moral 
demands of the God of whom the Psalmist says : 


‘“Clouds and darkness are found about him ; righte- 


ousness and judgment are the habitation of his throne.” 
(Psalm 97: 2). 


4. The Necessity of Toleration and of Freedom : the 
Worth of the Individual. 

We have to strive to combine whole-hearted Christian 
conviction on these and other issues with toleration of and 
freedom for all who, in the same situation as ourselves, 
have come to opposite conclusions. Especially in the 
realm of political judgments, civic or national, we have to 
recognise our most cherished policies as the policies of 
men whose judgment is finite and partial. We must 
remember that we are not ultimately our own judges, nor 
the judges of each other. “I judge not mine own self” 
says St. Paul, “ nor am I judged of you, but he that judgeth 
me is the Lord” (I Corinthians 4: 3 f.) We must resist 
the temptation of believing ourselves to be omniscient, the 
temptation to be “ as gods, knowing good and evil,” which 
the serpent offered to Adam and Eve in Eden. You and I 
do not see the practical issues of political and social life as 
God sees them. Our view of them is distorted by the 
strong pull of self-interest in each one of us. Fanaticism, 
tyranny, intolerance, and even inquisition and the gas- 
chambers of the concentration camps are the evil fruits of 
man’s trying to abrogate to himself the omniscience and 
omnipotence of God. Is there any limit to the toleration 
required of us ? you may ask. I suggest that we should 
refuse to tolerate only those whose clear aim is to destroy 
toleration and freedom. 


We must then, combine strongly held convictions with 
a refusal to condemn and a willingness to tolerate. _Know- 
ledge of the finite and partial nature of our political and 
social judgements ought to beget in us intellectual humility 
which in its turn produces that social humility which is 
the true ground of practical tolerance in the common life. 


Further, the Christian Faith makes claims in regard to 
the worth of the individual person, and these claims are of 
fundamental importance in training for citizenship, parti- 
cularly in a multi-racial society such as ours. The status 
of the individual is defined according to our Faith as one 
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who was created by God in His image, who fell in Adam, 
and who is redeemed in Christ. Whatever therefore be 
his standard of culture, his class or colour, these natural 
differences are secondary and not primary, and it is part of 
Christ’s redeeming work that we come to see them as such. 
We may not regard an individual as essentially inferior too 
ourselves, and in whatever trusteeship we may be called 
upon to undertake, we must remember that a// men were 
created by God to live in full free fellowship with Him and 
in community with their brethren of mankind. This then, 
is man’s divine status, and any contrary political or social 
status which may be advocated must be rejected on Chris- 
What is theologically wrong cannot be 
politically or socially right. We shall see more of this 
when we consider the claims of internationalism. Here 
those of us who, in our multi-racial society, are in positions 
of authority and trust, especially over children and the 
weak, would do well to remember these words of Jesus : 


tian grounds. 


““Whoso shall receive one such little child in my 
name receiveth me. But whoso shall offend one of 
these little ones .. it were better for him that a mill-stone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he be drowned in 
the depth of the sea.” (Matthew 18: 6). 


5. The need for Christian Patriotism or Nationalism. 


St. Paul spoke of himself as “a citizen of no mean city ” 
(Acts 21 : 39), and Jesus’ love for Jerusalem was so intense 
that knowing its sins ‘‘ he beheld the city, and wept over 
it” (Luke 19: 41). In the period between the two World 
Wars, patriotism, love of one’s own country, was largely 
discredited among intellectuals, and it was often indeed 
portrayed as an unchristian attitude of mind. We were 
bidden to be internationally and not nationally minded, 
and where this was a revolt against the “ my country right 
or wrong” outlook it was a movement to be welcomed. 
For the Christian owes absolute loyalty to God and to 
God only. But it is now perhaps high time to assert the 
need for Christian patriotism and nationalism. Love of 
one’s own country and nation is a divinely and deeply 
implanted instinct in mankind. ‘There is a fit and proper 
Christian pride, not in boasting and in vainglory, but in 
zeal to see our nation excel all others in the practice of 
what the Book ot Proverbs describes as that “ righteous- 
ness which exalteth a nation” (14: 34). The Christian 
will never be self-satisfied, he will never be satisfied with 
his city, his country nor with his political party. He will 
strive after the good and greatness of his city, his country 
and his party, but he will be continually reminded and 
corrected by the Bible as to what exactly constitutes good- 
ness and greatness. Here he learns that these consist in 
righteousness or justice : he will derive his standards not 
from the dictates of immediate city, party or national 
interest but from the transcendent divine standard of 
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Christian citizenship enunciated by St. Paul when he said : 
‘Our citizenship is in heaven ” (Philippians 3 : 20). 


6. The Claims of Internationalism. 

For the Christian the necessity for patriotism or nation- 
lism must be seen in relation to the claims of internation- 
alism. The genuine Christian patriot will be the first to 
recognise both his own nation’s shortcomings and the legi- 
timate patriotic aspirations of other peoples. He will not 
attempt to claim for his own nation or race what he denies 
to others. He will attempt to avoid self-righteousness, 
but it is precisely because self-righteousness is so often the 
mark of the patriot that, as Nurse Edith Cavell said before 
her death, “‘ Patriotism is not enough.” For the Christian 
there enter here the claims of internationalism and of inter- 
racialism. ‘The Christian Faith calls us to see other 
nations and races in the light of St. Paul’s assertion that 
“‘ we are members one of another ” (Ephesians 4: 25), and 
that for those who are made new in Christ “ there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barba- 
rian, Scythian, bond nor free” (Colossians 3: 11). The 
Christian Faith does not minimise the difficulty inherent 
in an inter-racial or international situation. These diffi- 
culties, based on natural differences, are real, but our 
Faith teaches us that there are the supernatural resources 
of God’s Grace available to overcome them. Humanly 
speaking, we are faced with an impossible demand when 
we are asked to be at one with men and women of other 
nationalities and races than our own, to be as concerned 
with their interests as we are with our own. And it is 
precisely here, where man finds and confesses himself to 
be unable to fulfil God’s demand, that the divine activity 
of costly Redemption in Christ operates. For us in the 
here and now it can, by the Grace of God, be a fact of 
present experience that, to quote St. Paul again, “ the 
barrier which kept us apart is destroyed’ (Ephesians 2 : 
14) and inter-racial, and international unity is made real. 


This TI take to be one of the chief contributions which 
religious education offers in education for citizenship. 
And who can doubt but that on our acceptance of the offer 
there depends the good future of our schools, our cities, 
our country, and of our world itself with its inherited and 
cherished Christian civilisation. 


Liberty is the right and duty to watch and ward 
over institutions so as to keep them as obedient 
servants of the public, and to prevent them, by 
criticism of the severest and most searching kind, 
and by action if necessary, from growing to be the 
public’s exploiters and tyrants. 


—Bernard Berenson. 
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A Statement on Race Relations drawn up by the 
Methodist Churches of Southern Rhodesia 


“THE Synod of the Methodist Church of Southern Rho- 
desia solemnly adopts the following statement on the 
subject of Race Relationships. It regards the establish- 
ment of right race relationships as being of fundamental 
importance to the future well-being of the land. 

Tn the first place we believe that what is loosely called 
the ‘‘ Colour ”’ or the “‘ Native” Problem is fundamentally 
a matter of human relationships in a deeper and wider 
sense. The attitudes which lead to misunderstandings 
and ill-feeling do not relate only to people of differing racial 
origin and varieties of pigmentation—they become opera- 
tive within all the groups which make up our multi-racial 

«society. The problem is human before it is racial. 

Our special form of the problem is racial : it arises from 
the attempt to weld together into one nation groups of 
people differing greatly in language, in culture, and in 
progress towards civil sation. The first step towards 
solving this, or any other community problem, is the frank 
recognition of the common humanity of all groups. Each 
must begin by recognising the others as parts of the one 
human family. 


-“FOUR CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES CONCERN- 
ING RACE 


We therefore reaffirm our Christian convictions con- 

cerning race in the following four theses— 

1. God has made from one stock “ every nation of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

2. God is, therefore, the Father of all. ‘‘ God is no 
respecter of persons.” He loves and cares for all 
men and seeks to raise them to the full stature of 
Christian manhood. 

3. To that end He sent His Son Jesus Christ to be the 
Saviour of the World, and to establish the Christian 
Church on earth. 

4, Within the Christian community, first of all, the 
problems of race must be faced and solved. We 
Christians must put our own house in order before we 


“attempt to pass judgment upon the world at large. 


A WORD TO THE CHRISTIAN EUROPEAN 

In the task of reconciliation, each group has its own con- 
tribution to make. The Christian European will recognise 
frankly the tendency of all men to allow their judgments 
to be coloured by their own racial heritage. Therefore he 
will endeavour to be scrupulously fair in his judgments at 
all times. He will apply no standard of judgment to 
members of another race that he would not apply to those 
of his own. 

He will seek to understand and to sympathise fully with 


the changing conditions of African society, and the con- 
sequent difficulties that obstruct progress. 

His deep and abiding concern will be to assist in that 
progress, and, though there may be differences of opinion 
concerning the timeliness of each step, there can be no 
uncertainty about the goal. He will favour no course that 
hinders another’s progress. 

To that end he will endeavour to make personal and 
triendly contacts with Africans. He will be courteous at 
all times and will gladly acknowledge the changing social 
status of those to whom respect is due. 

A WORD TO THE CHRISTIAN AFRICAN 

The Christian African has no less important a contribu- 
tion to make and one of no less difficulty. It will require 
that. he wili recognise honestly the immensity of the task 
and of the effort needed for accomplishment, and that he 
will rise above unmerited suspicion of others who labour 
at his side in the same cause. 

The Christian African will also maintain a standard of 
unbiassed and restrained judgment. He will learn to 
distinguish between inequalities that have been occasioned 
by unjust discrimination and those which spring unavoid- 
ably from the backwardness of his race. He will recognise 
gladly how much has already been done for his people in 
the brief period of recent history, both by private and 
public enterprise, and he will realise that future progress 
will depend, not so much on what is done for, as on what 
is done by, his people. Progress can only be achieved by 
work well done and by faithful service. The Christian is 
judged by the quality of his work and service. 

To people of all races alike the Church would declare : 

We recognise that the task of building a society in which 
all races can live and work together in equity and peace is 
an intensely difficult one. 

We believe that by God’s grace and in accordance with 
His law of love it can be accomplished. 

We believe that God has called our generation to de- 
monstrate His power, first in our own lives, then in our 
homes, in our businesses, in the Church, and so through- 
out the whole land. 

This challenge is addressed in the first place to our own 
Methodist people. We are being measured by the canons 
of conduct which arise from our belief in God and from 
our fellowship in the Gospel. We therefore appeal to all 
Methodist people, African and European, to examine for 
themselves their own actions and attitudes in the light of 
this challenge, and to strive by God’s grace to build up a 
Church of which it can be said, ‘‘ Ye are all one man in 
Christ Jesus.” 
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The South African Fellowship of Reconciliation 
States its Case 


At a Conference of the South African Fellowship of 
Reconciliation recently held in Cape Town, much con- 
sideration was given to the duties of members in case of 
civil disturbance and in face of racial tensions. 

Any resort to violence will only resultin violent 
response. History presents numerous examples of the fact 
that the spiritual weapons of non-violent resistance to evil 
are the only forces which ultimately bring justice with 
peace. 

At this time they therefore appeal to all men of goodwill 
to refrain from unbridled words and actions which will 
increase the bitterness of existing tensions. In particular, 
those in authority are urged to add no further discrimina- 
tory legislation to the Statute Book until a Convention 
can be called truly representative of all sections of the 
community. 

The non-European organisers of the Defiance Campaign 
are congratulated on the way in which they have maintain- 
ed strict non-violence, but are now asked to suspend their 
operations as soon as the Government gives notice that, on 
a certain date, a National Convention will be held in South 
Africa to revise the whole basis of our national life—a 
“National Convention”? being one at which all racial 
groups are adequately represented by members of their 
own race. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation was founded in 


Cambridge, England, during the first World War. To-day 
there are Fellowships in over 30 countries of the world, 
associated together in an International Fellowship. 
The following have been appointed honorary Executive 
officers of the South African Fellowship of Reconciliation :— 
Chairman: 'The Rev. A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 81, 
Roodepoort. 
Mrs. E. Elder, The Manse, Brownlee St., 
Stutterheim, C.P. 
Treasurer: Mr. W. Scarnell Lean, 14 Soper Road, 
Berea, Johannesburg 
Membership is open to any South African able to affirm 
‘That Love, as revealed in the life and death of Jesus: 
Christ, is the supreme power by which evil can be over- 
come, and the only sufficient basis of human society. 
That, therefore, they find themselves unable to take part 
in any war, but that loyalty to country, humanity, the 
Church Universal and to Jesus Christ, calls them to a 
life service for the enthronement of Love in personal, 
social, commercial, national and international life.” 
Those who are in sympathy with the Fellowship, but 
find themselves unable to sign the basic affirmation, are 
welcomed as Associate Members. 
Anyone who would like more information, or who would 
like to join a study group, is cordially invited to write to 
any of those whose names and addresses are given above. 


Secretary : 


. The Religious Society of Friends (Quakers) in 
Southern Africa 
A STATEMENT ON THE RACIAL SITUATION 


P.O. Box 149, 
Durban. 
March, 1953. 

T the Yearly Meeting of our Religious Society, which 

was held this year in Cape ‘I’own in January, we gave 

much consideration to the problem of race relationships in 

this country and to the Defiance of Unjust Laws Campaign. 

- While we were in clear agreement that, as a religious 

society, we could not support the Defiance Campaign, we 

were united in a keen desire to express our deep sympathy 

with the non-European people in the frustration of their 

legitimate aspirations by unjust racial discrimination by 

the white population, which isin a minority in this country. 

Though a very small body in South Africa, we belong 

to a World-wide Christian Society which welcomes people 

of all races in full and equal membership, and has always 

tried to stand firm in its testimony against violence, oppres- 
sion ard racial discrimination. 


The building of a Christian social order in this country 
demands that we pray and work more vigorously for the 
overcoming of mutual fears, misunderstandings and pre- 
judices, as well as the progressive removal of discrimina- 
tion and development of fuller participation by the non- 
European in the life of the Community. 

We wish to share in the protest made by other Christian 
and liberal! groups against the Public Safety Act and the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, and strongly urge instead 
the opening up of channels of consultation and under- 
standing to remove the causes of tension. In the absence 
of any effective constitutional means for. the non-Euro- 
peans to make their protest, we feel strongly that means 
must be found, and found quickly, within the law, whereby 
the voice of the non-European shall be heard and heeded. 
We shall give our utmost support to any and every effort 
to find such a means of expression for the non-European 
Community, and we appeal to all people who desire a just 
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outcome of present difficulties to do the same, and to lose 
no opportunity of stimulating a closer approach of one 
racial group to another. 

We believe that God’s love is the unassailable possession 
of all Mankind and that God would draw all men equally 
to Himself. All laws and regulations which prevent or 
hinder this free development of human personality towards 
the Father are, in our view, immoral, and detrimental to 
the good of the country. 

Determination to maintain the supremacy of one ethnic 
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group over another by the imposition of unjust restrictions 
and the deliberate limitation of economic opportunity 
seems to us to be wrong, and bound to fail. We believe 
rather, as humble disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
the well-being of the Community can only be built, in this 
or any other country, on the full recognition of the truth 
that in God, all are one. 

Signed on behalf of the Southern Africa 

Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends. 

Rocer C. Carter, Clerk. 


New Books 


One Man’s Mind, by John Rowland, (S.C.M. Press. 
124 pp. 7/6.) 


Your reviewer began reading this book aloud to his wife 
but after a chapter or two was ordered to cease, the reason 
given being that “‘ The man sounds too egotistical! ”’ In 
spite of this initial set-back, he continued reading, in 
silence, and confesses to having enjoyed following the 
convolutions of ‘one man’s mind’ as it spiralled upwards 
from Rationalism to a firm belief in the Fatherhood of 
God. The initial criticism may be justified in the early 
chapters where the writer in ‘The Young Sceptic’ and 
“College Days ’ takes himself very seriously indeed. How- 
ever, any book of this type is liable to sound egotistical, 
but one felt that the writer was sincerely trying to trace the 
various stages in his journey. He says: 


“‘ I was never a man who could hand over his mind to 
any authoritative body. For that reason I had never been 
attracted to the orthodoxy of Communism. I found them 
slightly irritating, when I spoke to them about politics, 
just (I must be frank in this narrative) as I found my 
Roman Catholic friends irritating when I spoke to them 
about religion. The liberal-minded man, tolerant of the 
opinions of others, even though he may think these opinions 
mistaken, finds, and always will find something very irritat- 
ing about those who are sure that they know. I feel that, 
in politics, there may be something to be said for all politi- 
cal points of view. And in religion (here, maybe, is where 
some theological thinkers will part company with me) I 
cannot believe that any one Church has a complete mono- 
poly of truth. I remember, many years ago, my father, 
in conversation with an extremely enthusiastic man in 
one of the churches, saying to him in Bodmin: ‘ There 
are two ways in which one can get from Cornwall to 
London by train... May the various Churches not, in 
the same fashion, provide various ways by which man can 
get to Heaven?’ ‘The answer of his friend was: ‘ You 
may be justified in that. The other Churches may get 
men to Heaven. But we know that our way does so.’ 
The fact that so many of the religious bodies gave the 


impression that they had such a monopoly was for long a 
stumbling-block to me.” 


His final ‘ break’ came in 1947 when he realized that 
Rationalism was a ‘ purely destructive philosophy.’ 

“Tt (Rationalism) accepted the failure of religion and it 
held that. man, as a material being, akin to the animals 
could not be expected to have any immortal longings. {t 
suggested likewise, that, when religious belief was destroy- 
ed, there was no need to put anything constructive in its 
place. When one destroys falsehood, I was told, it has 
been destroyed, and does not need to be replaced.”’ 


Contemplating the extent of the evil in the world (as 
Professor Joad had done before him) he asked himself — 
What if this is not a political crisis at all, but a crisis in the 
heart of man? He threw overboard his former belief in 
the ‘inherent and automatic perfectibility of man.’ He 
says ‘I came slowly around to the feeling that, in personal 
as in international affairs what was needed was in the nature 
of a change of heart in man.’ The final stage followed 
naturally from this. ‘Only by a definite step towards a 
spiritual combination, which necessarily involves a belief 
in a power higher than human—in other words, by a belief 
in the power of God to help man in some degree—can 
humanity improve its position.’ 

As the book closes we find him a regular attender at 
Church. “The services there had a theological outlook 
which seemed to me to be rational and yet with that touch 
of emotion which any wholly satisfactory religious service 
must contain. ‘This church had a small choir, but it was 
a choir which could sing the music ot the masters as it was 
intended to be sung. And the minister gave out a 
message in his sermon which I had been able to appreciate 
before I had even heard of him. Yet at the same time he 
managed to be somewhat provocative so that, week by 
week, I went away from the service with some thought to 
chew over in my mind, some idea which might be expected 
to bear fruit. Soon I found myself helping in teaching in 
the Sunday School—the first teaching I had done since I 
had left Ireland nearly twenty years before. I had, in a 
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sense, come to harbour. 
{ belonged.” 


At last I had found a place where 
ie. Mel. 

* * * * 

Theology of the New Testament, by R. Bultmann, 

Vol. 1.5 SiC.M. Press’ 25/-. 

In a man of my generation, the reading of this book 
produces a curious sensation. It is as if we are back at 
University in the earlier decades of this century listening 
to teachers whose (already then slightly out-of-date) views 
were still haunted by the “‘ discoveries ”’ of Strauss, Wrede 
Renan, Bousset, Harnack, E. Meyer etc. Despite the 
very impressive array of modern literature in the Biblio- 
graphy, one cannot, on the whole, escape the feeling that 
the “ Sitz im Leben” of this work is not in the Church 
and University of to-day, but rather in the “‘ Time before 
the Earthquake,” before the two World Wars, before 
Karl Barth, before the ““ Gemeinde Theology ”’ of the per- 
secuted Confessional Church, with its newly found 
constructive approach to Creed and Bible. Despite the 
official classification of Prof. Bultmann as an adherent of 
the so called ‘“ Dialectical School’? (whatever this may 
mean to-day), he does not seem to have learnt from his 
fellow-members of the sub-department of this school, the 
other ‘‘ Form Critics ,”’ say of the type of my old teacher 
Prof. Martin Albertz, or sympathizers such as Hoskyns. 
Neither does it seem that the flood of theological literature 
that has been so successful at ‘‘ de-bunking ”’ certain alleged 
permanent gains of the now peacefully defunct ‘‘ Histori- 
cal-Critical ’’ school has made much of an impression on 
Prof. Bultmann’s views. He stands like a rock on certain 
““show-pieces ” without really making any convincing 
attempt to defend his position. Owing to the nature of 
this review I can draw your attention only to just three 
items of this type : 

(1) According to Prof. Bultmann, the Gospel records 
yield a very hazy, historically unsatisfactory view of our 
Lord and His character. At their best, they divulge a 
kind of a prophet who really never claimed to be the 
Messiah, and who had no urge to found a society to carry 
on His work. Surely this latter old idea of Adolph von 
Harnack’s (cf. The Constitution and Law of the Church, 
E. tr. 1910) is no longer tenable to-day. Works of the 
kind of N. Flew’s “‘ Jesus and His Church ”’ do not seem 
to have made an impression on Prof. Bultmann. 

(2) Researches of men of the type of Prof. C. H. Dodd, 
highly respected by Barthians themselves, clearly disprove 
the old view, so stressed by Prof. Bultmann, on great 
differences in the basic essentials in the Kerygma of the 
N.T. Church. 

(3) Bultmann cannot get away from another of the 
favourite assumptions of the scholars of four to five decades 
ago: the strong changing and corrupting influence of 
Hellenism on the message of the Gentile Church. Surely, 
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to-day there are enough books on the market which have 

painstakingly investigated such theories and impressively 

refuted them. ‘The Harnack-Bousset school is, in this 
respect, definitely out-of-date. (May I suggest just two 
names among the many: J. Stewaft and Sir Edwyn 

Hoskyns.) 

For a scholar it is very interesting to see how Bultmann 
consistently continues along the lines laid down in his 
earlier works such as in the supercritical study “ Jesus and 
the Word,” thus getting the latest view-point of the ultra- 
left wing of an alleged Neo-Orthodoxy. ‘To us it seems to 
be a queer “ circulus vitiosus ”’-like “‘ come back” to the 
most characteristic beliefs held by the theology that Barth, 
the Doyen of this school, set out to combat when he explo- 
ded his theological “‘ Atomic Bomb ” on the happy play- 
ground of pre-First-World-War theologians. What wor- 
ries me in particular is the fact that Church history has 
proved again and again that any theology that is based on 
an inadequate view of the historical side of our faith is 
ultimately bound to suffer shipwreck in its dogmatics. 
Such supercritical Neo-Orthodoxy as represented by 
Bultmann’s book, built on profound scepticism, instead of 
on a “sure foundation,” must come to grief in the same 
way as its equally radical elder brother of the historico- 
critical school. A final question: Why does Prof. Bult- 
mann stop being critical when it comes to his own assumed 
presuppositions ? 

A. G. Rooks. 
* * * * 

Religion in an African City by Geoffrey Parrinder, 
D.D., published by Oxford University Press, 211 pages, 
price 15/-. 

In this survey of the religion of the African inhabitants 
of the Nigerian city of Ibadan, the biggest city in tropical 
Africa, the writer has moved away from the point of view 
of the anthropologist who is normally mainly interested in 
the “unspoilt” tribesmen. He has on the other hand 
presented an evaluation of the religion of a community 
without merely drafting a statistical report such as an evan- 
gelical missionary would send to his “‘ home ”’ church. 

During 1949 to 1952 when the survey was made, the 
writer found four main contributions being made to the 
religious life of the city. He visited the temples of the Hill 
goddess, the Thunder god, the god of Iron and the holy 
places of many other deities which still held a place in the 
worship of the people. He was able to conclude that such 
pagan religion was declining but that it was “an uncon- 
scionable time a-dying.” 

The most considerable factor in the religious life of the 
city was Islam which had come from Northern Nigeria and 
claimed half the population of Ibadan and worshipped in 
200 mosques. By allowing polygamy, saint-worship and 
conniving at many pagan superstitions, Islam had attracted - 
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many devotees. The missionaries of Islam were people of 
the country and were not paid ministers. ‘They had won 
many of the chiefs to their faith and it was interesting to 
note that most Muslims were over 45 years of age. Recall- 
ing the Koranic teaching about paradise the most apt 
comment seems to be sic transit gloria mundae ! 

After a century of Christian missionary work in Ib-dan, 
the city was being served by 36 churches of nine different 
denominational groups. ‘Their memberships added up to 
8,000 and they claimed the same number of adherents. 
They were served by 42 missionaries and 12 African mi- 
nisters. Counting a family as consisting of two members 
and two adherents, this means that the Christian churches 
of Ibadan have a minister for every 65 families—a rather 
luxurious state of affairs in these days of shortage of man- 
power in the mission field. One of the most important 
contributions that the Christians had made was in the 
realm of education where they had organised day schools 
and provided literature in the vernacular. ‘The writer 
expressed the opinion that the churches could adapt them- 
selves more to African life in things like music and festivals. 

The fourth group to contribute to the religious life of 
Ibadan consisted of the 14 separatist Sects which boasted 
1,885 members and 5,880 adherents. ‘These were classi- 
fied into orthodox, prayer-healing and syncretist sects. It 
seemed a pity to the writer that these sects had been isolated 
from the main body of Christendom because they were 
congregations of Africans who had made Christianity their 
own. 

As the writer is a lecturer of the University College of 
Ibadan his book has recorded the facts of the religious life 
of the city in an academic, informative way. He has how- 
ever, given valuable hints to the exponents of Christianity 
on methods of approach without lessening the formid- 
ableness of the obstacles that have to be overcome. If 
similar surveys were made of other great cities, they would 
be of much assistance to those propagating the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

G. Owen Lioyp. 
* * * * 
Bible Pinnacles, by Ivor Powell (Marshall, Morgan & 

Scott 8/6). 

Mr. Powell has won a place as an outstanding evangelist 
in Britain and other parts of the Commonwealth. This 
latest book of brief addresses is a companion to his well- 
known “Bible Cameos.” There are more than 8&0 
thumbnail sketches in the volume, short (roughly 700 
words with a reading time of three-four minutes), pithy— 
Mr. Powell’s style reminds one, in its short sentences and 
cumulative effect, of a modern automatic rifle,—and high- 
ly original. ‘This last point is as important as it is un- 
usual in an evangelist. It is probably true to say that in 
the very nature of his work, a very large proportion of his 
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effectiveness is due not to what he says as to the way he 
says it, the magnetism of his personality and the method 
of his delivery. It says a great deal that Mr. Powell’s 
short biographies read so well. One of the highest tributes 
the reviewer has heard paid came from a young African 
patient in a 'T.B. hospital, referring to another of Mr. 

Powell’s books, ‘“‘ We saw it Happen.” ‘‘ That’s the best 

book I have ever read. I'd like to buy a copy for my own.” 

The book closes with a spirited defence and justification of 

the place of the itinerant preacher in modern Church life. 

J. -DigMeT. 
* * x * 

The Seed and the Fruit, by Leslie Standar1 Hunter 
(S.C.M. Press, 122 pp. 8/6). 

The subject of this book by the Bishop of Sheffield is 
Christian morality in a time of transition. He starts a 
thoughtful series of studies on a variety of practical moral 
problems of today by discussing the evergreen question of 
whether moral standards are declining or not, facing up to 
the realities and relating them to the sharp decline in 
active church membership since the beginning of the 
century in many lands. One pervading consequence of 
this has to be recognised. ‘‘ There is now growing up the 
third gencration of people who have had no effective con- 
tact with the churches and their teaching—people who are 
not hostile to the doctrines and principles of the Christian 
faith, but are ignorant of them and therefore do not 
recognise their authority.” His general line of approach 
is seen in his definition of morality as ‘“‘ the wisdom of 
human inter-course,”’ to which he adds as a rider that “‘the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of all wisdom.’ 

“The man” he writes towards the end of the book, 
““ who recognises that truth as the scientist sees it, beauty 
as the artist finds it, goodness and love as they exist in 
human life are corner-stones of the Kingdom, is not 
far from that Kingdom ; but it is the man who knows and 
loves Him from whom they have their origin and rejoices 
humbly in the mercy of God, who indeed ‘ has the King- 
dom within.’ ” 

* * * * 

The Mystery of Love and Marriage, by Derrick 
Sherwin Bailey (S.C.M. Press, London: 12/6). 
Numerous books have been written in recent years on 

the theme of love and marriage. Here is one that is 

different. It is notable for its great erudition, with a 

wealth of references to the Early Fathers and the teaching 

of the Church in different ages. It is notable also for its 
frank treatment of the marriage relation though dwelling 
little on physical details. It faces up squarely to such 
questions as divorce and treats them in an open-minded 
fashion. But what mostly makes the book memorable is 
the lofty plane on which it moves from beginning to end. 
Here we find a conception of marriage at its highest. The 
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author calls it ‘‘ a study in the theology of sexual relation,” 

and as we read his pages we feel that we are at grips with a 

truly Christian view of sex, which makes not merely the 

ideas of the pagan world but even those of many Christians 
seem tawdry. This is a thoroughly Christian book whose 
careful study must bring an exaltation and purification of 
personality. 

* * * 

Road Safety—Manual and Syllabus for instruction in all 
the Schools of South Africa. (Compiled by The National 
Road Safety Organization of South Africa, in collabora- 
tion with all the Education Departments in the Union.) 
South African casualties in the 1939-45 war totalled 

23,000 ; the number killed or injured in traffic accidents 

in S. Africa in 1949 alone, was 18,267. 

In Great Britain, casualties, military and civilian, at 
home and overseas, in six years of warfare were 49,206 less 
than the number killed or injured on the roads in the sub- 
sequent six years. 

The figures for South Africa for January, 1953, are 88 
killed and 1362 injured on the roads—showing that the 
number has not materially decreased since 1949. All those 
statistics reveal the startling need for as much road safety 
instruction to children as possible, because the majority of 
casualties every year are young people. 

The Manual is welcome as a first attempt to tackle a 
problem systematically ——a problem one would have 
imagined, in a country where he number of cars in pro- 
portion to the white population must be second only to 
that of the U.S.A., worthy of treatment years ago. 

It is compiled by the Educational Sub-committee of the 
National Board of Road Safety of South Africa, which 
includes a representative from the S.A. Institute of Race 
Relations. The Committee stresses that this book is merely 
a temporary guide—and obviously wishes it to stimulate 
constructive criticism and suggestions from teachers, to 
make the second edition a much more definitive manual. 

‘Tt is rather interesting to find that the list of Reference 
Books is made up as follows :—-23 from U.S.A., 4 from 
South Africa, one each from Denmark, Holland, Switzer- 
6 a and Britain! We were glad to see that first 
among the reference books were placed the S.A. Red Cross 
Society’s ‘“‘ Health Education” and ‘“‘ Health Notes,” 
than which the reviewer knows of no better material for 
Health Education, including Road Safety, especially for 
African children. 

With the book itself we have no quarrel, but several 
points in general are open to some criticism. As usual, 
the teacher working among Africans will find much editing 
necessary. The care of bicycles, for example, is ideal, so 
long as your pupils have bicycles with brakes, etc., and 
not the ramshackle affairs on which many African children 
daily ride to school. 
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One cannot imagine Scholar Patrols of African children — 


x 
7 
f 
: 


: 


being allowed to operate, even in locations. A common — 


type of European driver would never pull up at a crossing 
controlled by African school-children. 
set-up of Scholar Patrols I find myself in violent disagree- 
ment. If traffic past a school is so heavy that a controlled 
crossing is necessary, then the Traffic police for that town 
should be of such numbers as to allow one Traffic police- 
man to be on duty there at the necessary times. Or, as in 


With the whole — 


nN 


U.S.A. and Britain, the constable on the beat could make — 


it one of his duties, The chief Traffic officer in East - 
London has recently been very critical of some aspects of 
Scholar Patrols. 


Some teachers may want to know where time is to be ~ 


found for all this new instruction, and whether it should 
come off Civics or Health Education or the time devoted to 
Religious Instruction. 

When drawing up a Memorandum on Road Safety for 
the Scots Education Department some years ago, the re- 
viewer placed such instruction in the period so well-known 
to those educated in Scotland—Monday to Thursday the 


% 


first hour was devoted to Religious Instruction; Friday ~ 


the 'Time-Table said “Temperance, Manners, and Moruls.” 
Correct road-sense is surely a matter of temperance, 


manners, and morals. If children are properly taught 


from their earliest days the rudiments of courtesy and good — 


manners, then instruction in Road Safety, for both pedes- 
trian and motorist, will be an easy matter. E:D:R; 
* * * * 

The Oxford Press is publishing a new family of Oxford 
Dictionaries for those who are learning Enzlish. The 
editors are A. S. Hornby and E. C. Parnwell. One is the 
Progressive English Dictionary, which is sold at the 
low price of 4/-. It is for the learner who has completed, 
or nearly completed, an elementary English course. Such 
a dictionary is necessary to all who read books in everyday 
English. Another that has reached us is An English- 
Reader’s Dictionary, price 6/9. This is designed as a 
dictionary adequate for use in secondary schools. It will 
help the student in reading unsimplitied texts, and will 
also be helptul in composition. We cordially commend 
both books. 


SCHOOL IN THE TYUMIE VALLEY 
Correction 
We regret that in our March issue an error crept into 
Dr. Carey Slater’s poem “ School in the Tyumie Valley ” 
and that ‘ swiftly-gliding ’ was printed instead of ‘ swift- 
gliding ’ in the thirteenth line. 


All references to South African politics in this issue 
written to express the views of The Souch African Outlook 
by O. B. Bull, Lovedale, C.P. 


